THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Another event which was a heavy blow to the King
was the failure of the expedition to Walcheren. This
latter was not at all badly conceived, for it constituted a
serious threat to Napoleon's flank, but it was gravely mis-
managed from the beginning. George insisted upon the
military command being given to Lord Chatham, Pitt's
elder brother, while the Navy was under the orders of Sir
Richard Strachan. The result was delay and disunion:
Great Chatham with his sabre drawn
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan;
Sir Richard, longing to be at 'em;
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.
Chatham had been found wanting in various capacities
over a period of years, and he was one of the most indolent
men alive. As an officer on his staff said,
"We should not have known there was a Commander-
in-Chief had we not seen in his garden, twelve miles
away from our front, two turtles sprawling on their
backs for his dinner. He never came down until two
o'clock in the day."1
The same fatal division of command had, twelve months
before, been largely responsible for the failure to gain the
maximum advantage out of the Portuguese rising against
the French. Sir Arthur Wellesley, Sir Hew Dalrymple,
and Sir Harry Burrard shared the responsibility for the
campaign in uncertain proportions:
Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, Sir Harry and Sir Hew,
Doodle, doodle, doodle, cock a doodle doo!
Sir Arthur was a gallant knight, but for the other two,
Doodle, doodle, doodle, cock a doodle doo!
1 Quoted by Fletcher, C. R, L.: An Introductory History of England, Vol. IV,
p. 264.
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